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Ghe Watrous, 
New Dexico Story 


By F. Stanley 


6G LA JUNCTA DE LOS RIOS.” It was a by- 

word among Indians as well as New Mexicans. 

At this point the Sapello and the Mora rivers 

unite to exchange gossip brought in from the 
mountains. Time out of mind it was a landmark for Plains 
Indians coming west to trade with the Pueblos; it later be- 
came the meeting place for sheepherders from Las Vegas, 
Mora, Abiquiu, La Questa, Antonchico, Albuquerque and 
Manzano. It was also a camp site for comancheros. Coman- 
ches, Utes, Kiowas, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Navajos and 
Apaches knew it as well as New Mexicans. Tourists are 
aware of it today as a well shaded spot on the main trav- 
eled highway from Las Vegas to Raton. Others visiting 
the National Monument known as Fort Union can’t but 
help being charmed by the village of Watrous at the juncta 
de los rios. Twenty miles north of Las Vegas, it was once 
a lively town, a gathering place for the boys from Fort 
Union anxious for more gay life than Loma Parda had to 
offer. The place was always known as La Juncta until the 
railroad changed the name. Jicarillas and Faraones camped 
on the site intermittently until the influx of comancheros 
caused them to abandon the place. The Sierra Blancas also 
used the site for a time. By 1801 these tribes abandoned 
all hopes of permanent dwellings there. It was an ideal spot 
for bandits and highwaymen with a penchant for the com- 
modities of mule trains, furs, and other items traders are 
heir to. Since most travelers stopped here to rest and water 
animals, it was the natural place to relieve them of their 
tobacco, jewelry, paper, and other government monopolies 
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hard to come by anywhere in New Mexico. Hemmed be- 
tween Santa Clara (present Wagonmound) and Las Vegas, 
it was not difficult for robbers to operate out of these 
places. Fur trappers and Mountain Men came by, liked the 
place and decided to petition the government for it. It was 
the day of the Land Grant and Governor Armijo was in an 
expansive mood. 

Settlers from San Miguel del Bado, La Questa, Mora 
stayed here during the summer months, planting crops and 
herding sheep. Santa Fe traders were aware of the plentiful 
grasses, fresh water and green valleys. At this spot Armijo 
hoped to discuss peace terms with Kearny during the Mexi- 
can War. Samuel B. Watrous, who came from Vermont in: 
1835, had seen this spot many times. No doubt he was in- 
strumental in influencing John Scolly in petitioning for 
the land grant here. Strange as it seems, although Watrous 
bought from one of the original grantees, his name fails to 
appear in the documents of the grant. The little settlement 
was then known as San Agustin. Coming as it did on the 
heels of the ill-fated Texas-Santa Fe Expedition, Scolly, 
Giddings, Smith, Watrous and others were surprised that 
Manuel Armijo granted their request. Watrous lost his 
parents as a boy and went to live with an uncle. He pre- 
ferred to stay in Connecticut where he was born, but de- 
cided to give his relatives in Vermont a fair trial. The uncle 
was an early riser and expected the same of the boy. In 
addition, there were chores to be handled before break- 
fast. The uncle proved so strict that Watrous ran away, 
joining a wagon train on the way to New Mexico. He was 
hired as a store clerk in Taos, and spent much of his free 
time prospecting for gold. He moved to the placer mines 
of San Pedro, married and opened a small store at Los 
Norios. 

“The subscribers to this petition before the upright 
justification of Your Excellency,” wrote Giddings for the 
others as well as himself, “humbly and respectfully repre- 
sent that in the days past we proceeded to examine the 
point of the junction of the Sapello and Mora rivers, which 
is well adopted to the purpose as the fertility of the soil 
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invites the energies of the farmer, and we find in the land 
examined by us sufficient capacity for cultivation and for 
the formation of a sufficient settlement. We set apart a por- 
tion of the land in the presence of the justice of the peace 
of Las Vegas, for cultivation, but not being sufficiently 
ample for all the improvements and enterprises of an ex- 
tensive settlement, which will be formed in time, we pray 
Your Excellency to be pleased to grant us the land con- 
tained within ten square leagues without injury to the 
rights of the settlers already established upon said land, 
taking for its center the valley formed by the junction of 
the Mora and Sapello rivers, in order that this new settle- 
ment may have timber and wood, and lands for the raising 
of stock which we propose to improve by the introduction 
of Merino sheep, and, in this manner improve the quality 
of the wool, and erect mills at such points where the river 
will permit, and machinery for weaving wool and cotton 
and other necessary and useful arts for the purpose of in- 
creasing its growth and wealth, as a population composed 
of laborious and enterprising men will remove want and 
misery from their families; an evil which inflicts our coun- 
try, and prevents serious disturbances of the laudable plan 
of establishing settlements on fertile lands, which will yield 
a return for the labor bestowed upon it, and for this pur- 
pose we petition the land described above. Your petitioners 
rely upon the justice of their request, as also the coloniza- 
tion law, and the supreme decree subsequently published 
among foreigners to acquire real estate in the Republic of 
Mexico. We pray Your Excellency to grant our petition 
which we swear not to be done in malace, and, whatever 
may be necessary...’ Santa Fe, March 27, 1843. Signed: 
John Scolly, James Giddings, William Smith, George H. 
Estes, Ignacio Ortiz, Francisco Romero, Gregorio Trujillo, 
Agustin Duran, Gabriel Allen, Mateo Sandoval, Vicente 
Sandoval. 

“The land solicited by the petitioners,” wrote Armijo, 
“is granted to them on condition that the pastures and wa- 
tering places shall be common; therefore the justices of Las 
Vegas and Mora may proceed to determine the boundaries 
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of said land, and place the parties interested in possession, 
who within eighteen months from this date, shall commence 
cultivation, and if they do not do so within that time they 
shall forfeit their right thereto.” 

In December of the following year, the petitioners com- 
plained that they had not yet been placed in possession ac- 
cording to the decree. They asked that either a new grant 
be given them or for a confirmation of the old one. They 
pointed out to Armijo that although Smith, Giddings and 
Scolly were foreigners, they were nevertheless naturalized 
citizens, married to native New Mexican girls. Estes, the 
tavern keeper from Taos, does not appear in the new peti- 
tion. Duran and Trujillo were the only two others to sign 
the second petition. The truth of the matter is that most 
of the would-be grantees made an attempt to live on the 
grant but the Jicarilla Apaches banded together and drove 
them off. This so discouraged the settlers that many of them 
washed their hands of the project. 

Meantime, Samuel B. Watrous, health impaired by long 
hours in the store, required medical attention. The doctor 
told him that he would have to spend more time outdoors 
if he wanted to live a full life. His wife took over the store 
while he lived in the hills hunting and acquainting him- 
self with the ways and habits of Indians. He bought Rich- 
ard Dallam’s interest in the grant in 1846. For some un- 
known reason, his name fails to appear on the document. 
1847 proved to be a drought year, bringing business at the 
store to a standstill. During the following year Watrous 
made his home on the Scolly Grant. Although the third 
petition was dated March 7, 1846, it was not until the first 
week of May that the grantees received formal possession. 
J. M. Montoya, justice of the peace, placed them in posses- 
sion. Since no plat was made, Surveyor-General W. Pelham 
had some difficulty some years later deciding who really 
owned the land. Watrous and Barclay hired a number of 
men to build, plant and care for wagon trains. Barclay later 
built a small outpost between Watrous and Tiptonville, 
known as Barclay’s Fort. It became as famous as Bent’s 
Fort in Colorado. Watrous had his men start construction 
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on a large building across the river from the site of the pres- 
ent village. This large adobe hacienda is now in the pos- 
session of Warren Shoemaker, and is occupied by his daugh- 
ter. This was the beginning of a permanent settlement. 
These were indeed trying times. It was the period of 
the Mexican War. Many volunteers of the Army of the West 
decided to squat; Watrous had to make numerous trips to 
various former owners for them to sign affidavits that he 
was the rightful owner. Untiring energy that characterized 
the man, hard work, vigilance against Indians eventually 
made him owner of one-seventh of the entire Grant. Joab 
Houghton made testimony of Alexander Barclay’s Fort at 
the time the surveyor-general was trying to clear the title: 
“In November, 1843, when I first came to this country, 
I found a ditch cut out from the Sapello river, not far from 
the present (1857) crossing of the main, and a small piece 
of land had been planted. I saw Gabriel Allen on the spot 
. He told me that he was employed by John Scolly and 
others to break up the ground, sow, and commence a settle- 
ment. I found also on the premises granted, on the Mora 
river, a house occupied by James Bone. This house is a short 
distance above the present site of what is known as Bar- 
clay’s Fort, about six hundred yards above .. . That same 
winter I sent to the Juncta de los Rios to be grazed and 
wintered about three hundred head of cattle, to do which 
I obtained the permission of John Scolly and William T. 
Smith, who were the proper owners at the time. The herd- 
ers went there, built huts, and remained there during the 
winter. I think that in the spring of 1847, Smith, with one 
John Wells as his agent, erected a house on the Sapello... 
which was occupied and the land cultivated until about 
1849. In 1849, Alexander Barclay acquired certain rights 
by deed from the original grantees . . . and proceeded to 
erect a fort on the Mora river, and to cultivate the land. 
The fort is still standing and occupied and known as Bar- 
clay’s Fort, at the junction of the Sapello and Mora rivers. 
There is at present cultivation by various persons about 
Barclay’saf art. 03.77 
Robinson, who marched with Col. Doniphan, dismissed 
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the little settlement with this remark: “On August 15, we 
passed a settlement on the Mora river, where an Irishman 
has settled alone, and has nearly one thousand head of cat- 
tle and mules, but cultivates no land.’ Uncle Dick Wooton 
pastured nine thousand head of sheep here in 1849. Davis 
came by in 1856, did some trading at Barclay’s Fort, drove 
two miles beyond the trading post, and wrote: ‘This is a 
private trading post, and was built during the war with 
Mexico. It is a large adobe establishment, and, like the 
immense caravansaries of the East, serves as an abode for 
men and animals. From the outside it presents a rather for- 
midable as well as neat appearance, being pierced with 


loop holes and ornamented with battlements. The rooms: 


within were damp and uncomfortable, and all the surround- 
ings looked so gloomy, the hour being twilight, that it re- 
minded me of some old state prison, where the good and 
the great of former times have languished away their 
lives.”” Barclay had a partner, but people never used the 
firm name, always referring to the place as Barclay’s Fort. 
Barclay was never really happy here. He finally made up 
his mind to sell out and return to his native land: ‘Will be 
sold to the highest bidder by the undersigned, on Monday, 
the 21st day of February, 1853 — the place well known as 
Barclay’s Fort, at Juncta de los Rios, New Mexico, includ- 
ing all the right, title, interest in the surrounding Grant 
of five leagues, with outhouses, corrals, etc., and ice house 
filled; a highly cultivated garden, with hot-bed frames and 
young fruit trees — and two hundred acres of land under 
cultivation, irrigated by two large acequias, which also run 
a small mill capable of grinding thirty fanegas of grain per 
diem. Also a number of wagons, cattle, cows and calves, 
horses and hogs, with farming utensils of all kinds; a com- 
plete set of blacksmith’s tools. Together with a general as- 
sortment of dry goods and groceries and a number of arti- 
cles too numerous to mention here, among them two hun- 
dred and fifty fanegas of corn and five hundred fanegas of 
wheat . . . Terms: For buildings and surrounding lands: 
one-fifth cash, and the balance of a crefit of six, twelve and 
eighteen months will be given; one-third of the remaining 
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dues to be paid at each of the above mentioned periods. The 
other property will be sold on a credit of four to eight 
months, for all the sums over fifty dollars; under that 
amount, cash. The purchasers in both cases giving bond 
with two approved securities. We wish to close our busi- 
ness in New Mexico which is the sole purpose for the sale 
— Barclay & Doyle, January 15, 1853.” (THE SANTA FE 
WEEKLY GAZETTE, February 19, 1853). 

On the Ist of August, 1849, S. B. Watrous engaged 
W. B. Tipton and his brother, Thomas, who had come from 
Missouri, to take possession of his outfit, and move the 
family possessions to La Juncta. At this time the family 
included a wife, five daughters, two sons. The house was 
still under construction when they arrived. When the struc- 
ture was completed it numbered twenty rooms. Samuel 
and Josephine Watrous looked upon William B. Tipton as 
a son rather than an employee. Mrs. Watrous had come 
to New Mexico as a young girl, her parents in quest of new 
frontiers. She died in the home of her younger daughter, 
Mrs. Lange, on January 3, 1904. Tipton was born in Co- 
lumbia, Boone County, Missouri, March 26, 1825. When 
he came to New Mexico in 1847, he was employed by Wa- 
trous at the Old Placers. He married the older Watrous 
daughter. She died in 1884. He suffered a stroke several 
years later. He was an active Mason, and well known all 
over New Mexico. His funeral was conducted by Charles 
Dawer, Territorial lecturer, of Watrous, and Rev. A. La 
Tourette, chaplain of Fort Union. He lived to see a flour- 
ishing village near Watrous known as Tiptonville raise its 
head in competition, then wither and die. Another village 
within hailing distance was Loma Parda. Soldiers from 
Fort Union made the rounds —— Loma Parda, Tiptonville, 
Watrous, Las Vegas. Another New Mexico notable to make 
his home in Watrous (then still La Juncta de los Rios) was 
William Kroenig. He was the one who bought Barclay’s 
Fort. Here he married; here his wife died several years 
later. He re-married, it is said, most in order to have some- 
one look after his children. Business prospered, and he be- 
came a man of means. He was partially responsible for the 
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discovery of gold at Willow creek in Moreno Valley. The 
construction of a four mile ditch and flume sent him broke. 
He died in Watrous in December, 1896. 

Connected with the Watrous house was a store. House 
and store formed a large patio in the center of which stood 
the well. Mrs. Watrous converted the patio into a beautiful 
garden. When Watrous died in 1886, the family discontin- 
ued the store. Indians never molested Watrous or his fam- 
ily, regarding them as friends. Shortly after the family was 
installed in the big house, a number of the workers de- 
cided to settle close by in order to be near their work. These 
were joined by a crew working for Barclay. They built 


small adobe houses across the road from the Watrous man- - 


sion. Joseph B. Watrous, the oldest child, was twelve years 
old when the family occupied the new home. He went away 
to school at Chapel Hill, Missouri. When he returned he 
was with his father’s ox-cart train which consisted of twen- 
ty large wagons, each drawn by six yoke of oxen. This train 
handled freight for the government, making stops at Santa 
Fe, Fort Union, Kansas City, St. Louis and Watrous. George 
Berg and his family accompanied the train on this partic- 
ular trip. He was going to Fort Union as the post gunsmith. 
Tipton, the son-in-law, was taken into partnership in 1858, 
and the firm was known as Watrous & Tipton. Joseph B. 
was placed in charge of a wagon train when he was twenty- 
one. He made two round trips each year until 1865. Like his 
father, he made friends with various Indians who warned 
him which tribes to avoid and which to expect no trouble 
from. Later a man named Thomas Rice joined the firm and 
it became known as Watrous, Tipton & Rice. Joseph B. mar- 
ried Louisa Katherine Berg in 1862, the daughter of the 
gunsmith. Ten children were born of this Union. Only two 
survive: Carrie Watrous, who married M. Roulet, of Ama- 
rillo, Texas; Louise Watrous, who married P. L. MacNa- 
mara of Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

samuel Watrous was a letter writer. The files of the 
SANTA FE GAZETTE, THE ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL 
and THE LAS VEGAS OPTIC make him out to be a reg- 
ular correspondent. From 1858 to after the Civil War he 
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was a reporter at large for the ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEM- 
OCRAT. His letters urged the necessity of various military 
posts in New Mexico, especially near the site of Tucumcari 
where he pastured sheep and cattle. Despite his friendship 
with various tribes, Comanches and Kiowas managed to run 
off the herds. General Carleton built Fort Bascom mostly 
because of his repeated requests. Watrous urged the build- 
ing of Fort Sumner although he was not too happy with 
Carleton’s Bosque Redondo project for the Navajos. 

Enoch Tipton, brother of W. B. Tipton, came from 
Missouri in 1860. He rented the land adjoining the Watrous 
home estate until he could buy a portion of the Grant. His 
son was the famous Dr. W. R. Tipton who figured so prom- 
inently in breaking up the Reavis land swindle. His other 
sons, Thomas and Charles, farmed the land; Joseph became 
a lawyer; Anthony moved elsewhere. He had three daugh- 
ters; Mrs. Walter Lynam, Mrs. J. Marshall and Mrs. Frank 
Brady. Three of the Marshall children died of diphtheria 
at the same time. Joseph Watrous almost lost three children 
as a result of diphtheria. The triple partnership dissolved 
in 1865, and Watrous took in his son, as his new partner. 
The firm was now known as S. B. Watrous & Son. Besides 
the general merchandise store, they engaged in farming, 
stock raising and freighting. More and more people settled 
in the area. Carl Wilderstein, who also married a Watrous 
girl, built a home here. Others marrying daughters of S. B. 
Kroenig, already mentioned, Tipton, Jim Johnson, George 
Gregg and Otto Lange. Egbert Fritzlin, and Matt Hern 
also settled here. 

When the Santa Fe railroad came through in 1879, 
S. B. Watrous and Joseph Watrous donated the right-of-way 
through the middle of their farms, and also land for the 
station and yards. When S. B. Watrous saw the name 
W ATROU §S tacked up on the station house he asked 
why, since the place was known as La Juncta. Santa Fe 
officials replied that they already had a place called La 
Juncta in Colorado. Since the name had to be changed, they 
considered Watrous most appropriate. The name change 
was not officially recognized until 1884. Watrous was a 
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wide open town in 1879-80: “One of the soldier boys from 
Fort Union came to town to have the pleasure of gambling 
his money at our saloons. After spending four or five hours, 
he came out without much success, and insisting on our 
citizens to loan him money, which they did, and after hav- 
ing success on borrowed money failed to divide up, after 
which harsh words ensued between parties and causing 
our soldier to receive one eye loss. Our doctor claims the 
eye is ruined. We feel sorry for his losing his eye, also his 
money. Would not consider it a safe and pleasant place for 
the boys to come and spend their money. We feel greatly 
pleased that our town is vastly improving. We are having 
a fine depot erected with a bay window, sitting room and . 
freight room; which will make it comfortable for the pa- 
trons as well as the employees. A great amount of work is 
being done toward lengthening the passing tracks. We feel 
satisfied that William North, track foreman, is an experi- 
enced man in this business. J. B. Rice, formerly a hotel pro- 
prietor, has had a carload of lumber shipped to him. He in- 
tends to build a house. Calhoun, a stock merchant, is build- 
ing a house.” (LAS VEGAS OPTIC, Nov. 28, 1880). 

S. B. Watrous & Son fenced a park, planted trees and 
kept them growing. They hoped to have the county seat 
changed from Mora to Watrous. This park was donated to 
the town with the understanding that if the county seat 
came to Watrous the courthouse would be built here. The 
people of Mora immediately set up a hue and cry. They not 
only kept the county seat; they built a new courthouse. 
Watrous & Son also went about collecting subscriptions for 
a school house. The school was never built because many 
failed in their pledges. The children went to school in Tip- 
tonville. This school was to be initimately connected with 
Rev. Thomas Harwood. The reverend and his wife both 
taught here. Later it was turned over to the Methodists as 
a Mission School. Mrs. Harwood’s sister became the wife 
of Dr. W. R. Tipton. They made their home in Las Vegas. 
During the early days the site on which the school was 
built was known as Cherry Valley. Besides the chapel of 
the Methodists from Wisconsin, there was also the chapel 
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and school of the Jesuits from Italy. Rev. John L. Dyer, 
affectionately called the Peter Cartwright of the Colorado 
Methodists, preached in Watrous in 1869. “He,” wrote Dr. 
Harwood, “was our guest all the time he was at Socorro and 
we were delighted to have him with us here. Twenty-three 
years had passed away since he had left the Territory. He 
was well pleased to see the great change that had been made 
since he left us in 1870. He was in his 81st year, yet he was 
active. He preached three times on the Sabboth that he 
was with us, and he preached well. We then went on to Tip- 
tonville, where I first found him. It was there at the house 
of Col. William B. Tipton where he was waiting for me 
when I first arrived in New Mexico. The people at Tipton- 
ville were delighted to see Father Dyer. Father Dyer and 
I visited Tiptonville and Watrous on the 5th and 6th of 
March in 1893. What a grand visit. We were the guests of 
Rev. Lechoneran Framton. Brother Frampton was not a 
converted man when Father Dyer was here in 1869 and 
1870. But he had heard much about Father Dyer and was 
glad to welcome him at his home and to hear him preach 
as were many others, some of whom met him. When [I ar- 
rived in Tiptonville, as this place is now called, at that 
time La Juncta (This is the mistaken notion of many. La 
Juncta and Tiptonville were two separate places several 
miles apart), it was late at night on the stage; the stage was 
halted and I heard a familiar voice saying: ‘Come out of 
there, Brother Harwood, I know you are there.’ Father Dyer 
and Col. Tipton had set up until past midnight waiting for 
the stage to come in. Father Dyer was the only man in New 
Mexico whom I knew; of course I was glad to see him. This 
was the last week in October, 1869. (Rev. Harwood preach- 
ed his first sermon in Watrous on October 31.) We now spent 
two weeks together, the guests at the time of Col. W. Tip- 
ton. The wife was a native of the country, a daughter of 
Samuel Watrous, who came a long time before that to New 
Mexico. He used to say that he came out to die but his health 
has been good many years... ”’ 

“The Mission School at Tiptonville closed for the hol- 
idays on December 20, 1882, mostly due to the prevalence 
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of the measles. On Christmas Day there was horse racing 
at Watrous as well as Tiptonville. The school children from 
Watrous went to Tiptonville to sing Christmas Carols. All 
was quiet until the body of a soldier from Fort Union was 
found in the Mora river. Since the excitement caused by the 
visit of four drunken soldiers, and the finding of the dead 
body of one of them in the Mora river a few days after- 
wards, nothing has happened to disturb the usual quietness 
of our town until last Sunday. On that day a rumor reached 
us that soldiers from Fort Union were coming to raid our 
town in revenge for their comrade. But they didn’t come, 
which was fortunate for them as our citizens were prepared 
for anything of the kind, and visitors on any such errand 
will meet with a hearty reception, and find that they have 
not got another Loma Parda to deal with. It is but justice 
to state the better class of soldiers at the fort, together with 
the officers, condemn any such demonstrations, and the per- 
petrators of the late outrages will be severely dealt 
nig Nel a Bae boy 

Some of the children attending the school in 1881 were 
Charles Watrous, Rose Watrous, Esron Tipton, Lizzie Tip- 
ton, Susan Tipton, Martha Tipton, Louisa Tipton, Fannie 
Kroenig, Alexander Kroenig, Alfred Kroenig, Louis Kroe- 
nig, Charles Wilderstein, W. R. Tipton, Tom Tipton, Charles 
Tipton, Ella Tipton, Millie Berg, Joe Berg, the Rice chil- 
dren, Cosners, Monforts, Sparks, Framtons, and others. The 
second group was composed of Willie Kroenig, Caroline 
Kroenig, Lottie Kroenig, Lottie Tipton, Jessie Tipton, Will 
Tipton, Al Tipton, Agnes Tipton, Mary McClure, Edna Tip- 
ton, Ida Tipton, Rudolph Wilderstein, El Wilderstein, Lou 
Watrous, Maude Cosner, Sarah Thorp (she later became 
Mrs. Charles Tipton), among others. The teacher was Mrs. 
Black, small in frame but strong in discipline. The third 
group from Watrous to attend the school were Herbert Tip- 
ton, Mary Tipton, Bessie Tipton, Minnie McClure, Lee Ruth 
Devine, Katie Devine, Fred Kroenig, Charles Lange, Elsie 
Lange, Carrie Watrous, Lincoln Watrous, Louise Watrous, 
Mattie Tipton, Gertie Tipton, Clara Tipton, Grover Tipton, 
Maggie Winans, Myrtle Lynam, Roy Lynam, Emma Lynam. 
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The teachers were Rose Watrous, Gertrude Huiatt. The 
sons and daughters of native New Mexicans who worked 
for Watrous, the Santa Fe railroad and other ranchers also 
sent their children to this school. 

One time when S. B. Watrous returned to Montpelier, 
Vermont, to visit his relatives, he bought back with him 
sprouts of willow trees which he planted north of town. 
These are the trees motorists notice as they drive by on the 
highway from Raton to Las Vegas. Carl Wildenstein, a son- 
in-law of S. B. Watrous, built his home south and west of 
the old Watrous home. William Kroenig, another son-in- 
law, whose story is linked with the growth of Questa, New 
Mexico, later moved from his Phoenix ranch and built an- 
other one in the canyon south of town. After the death of 

S. B. Watrous in 1886, Joseph, his son, closed out the busi- 
~ ness and built the white stone house south of town. During 
the time the house was being built the family lived in Tip- 
tonville. Joseph expanded his farming and stock raising in- 
terests. He was elected Chairman of the County Commis- 
sionera of Mora county in 1899. With the assistance of many 
willing companions, he prevented many unnecessary law 
suits and the sale of many parcels of land whose owners re- 
fused to pay tax assessments. These claimed they were over- 
charged. Corrections were made and the taxes paid. Joseph 
Watrous moved to Las Vegas in 1900. By that time the town 
of Watrous had a doctor, two general mercantile stores, 
one owned by H. D. Feinken; the other by Bern Cosner; 
a hotel, a Methodist church, a Catholis church, a barber 
shop, a school, post office, Masonic Hall, blacksmith shop, 
livery stable, lumber yard, slaughter house, tavern, lumber 
yard. Two of Samuel’s sons were only twenty-one years of 
age when they died. Joseph Watrous died on September 3, 
1915. He was seventy-eight at the time of his death. After 
William Tipton died, his home in Tiptonville was sold to 
O. A. Hadley, a former governor of Arkansas. The Phoenix 
ranch was sold to R. G. Head. 

A short distance from Tiptonville the Jesuit Fathers 
constructed the chapel of the Sacred Heart. Father Leone, 
and three others, all natives of Italy, lived here and served 
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a wide area to Trinidad, Colorado. The Spanish magazine 
LA REVISTA CATOLICA was first printed here. When the 
chapel was abandoned in favor of Las Vegas, the church 
was moved to Watrous. A resident pastor lived there for 
some time until Wagonmound was made the parish center. 
The priest still comes from Wagonmound to take care of 
the spiritual needs of the people of Watrous. 

“James Lafer, who was arrested at Watrous, was want- 
ed for a murder he committed in Olean, New York, in 1882, 
for which his twin brother served two years imprisonment 
but was pardoned when he proved to be the wrong man. 
This Lafer was run out of Las Vegas as a bad character. He 
worked as a cowboy and was known as a rustler. He would’ 
shoot on the slightest provocation. On more than one oc- 
casin he cleaned out the town of Watrous, riding in and 
terrorizing the people by firing revolvers promiscously 
through the streets. He once rode into Fort Union in the 
middle of the night and tried to assault the sentry who was 
walking post, but was captured and slightly wounded dur- 
ing the melee. In Loma Parda he is still (i. e. in 1888) re- 
membered as the man who picked up a New Mexican wo- 
man in the street, placed her across his horse in front of 
him, and rode into the saloon making the bartended set up 
drinks for the whole party, and because his horse would 
not drink, he shot him through the head, lifted the woman 
from the saddle before the horse fell, and walked out, leav- 
ing the horse dead on the floor.” (LAS VEGAS OPTIC, 
February, 1888). 

One mile from Watrous was the headquarters of the 
James Campbell Ranch. It was a two-story adobe building 
of four rooms on the ground floor and four above. The fore- 
man was S. P..Wright. He had been a blacksmith at Fort 
Union from 1862 to 1883. After his discharge he went to 
work for James Campbell. His wife’s name was Josephine. 
One day a man named Carson came in from Liberty, New 
Mexico, and asked for a job. Campbell owned another ranch 
at Liberty. Carson worked here but heard that Watrous 
was a more interesting and exciting place, so he decided to 
give it a try. With him was another man known as Mack. 
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He also worked at the Liberty ranch. On the way to Wa- 
trous they picked up another man, a native New Mexican 
they dubbed Joe. Wright told Carson that Campbell was 
not at home. Carson decided to wait. After a while he be- 
came thirsty and asked Wright for a drink of whisky. The 
foreman said Campbell did not permit any hard liquor on 
the premises. Not satisfied with this answer, Carson sent 
Joe to Joe Walter’s saloon across the street from the depot 
and the Watrous store. A half hour later he returned to the 
ranch with a botttle shared by all. Meantime Mrs. Wright 
prepared supper. All agreed that it was a fine meal; and 
that she was a good cook. Bill Carson said he preferred 
more whisky. He left the table and said he was on his way 
to Tom Lester’s saloon in Watrous. The others were invited 
to join him. Spying an empty bottle on a table, Carson pick- 
ed it up and asked Jack Black, the bartender, to fill it from 
the keg. Putting the bottle in his pocket, he left the cantina 
for the postoffice. He said he was sent for the Campbell 
mail. Wright thought this rather odd since this was his job. 
Besides, he was foreman. Carson was not even an employee. 
He suspected that Carson was looking for trouble. He said 
nothing. Back at the ranch Carson placed the letters on 
the kitchen table. Wright picked them up and said he would 
put them in Campbell’s room where they belonged. Carson 
snatched the letters from him and took them to the front 
room. A few minutes later he returned, showing the fore- 
man a letter which he had opened. Attached was a bill for 
some blacksmith supplies. Carson demanded of Wright the 
reason for the bill. The foreman told him that ranch busi- 
ness was between the foreman and Campbell. He also told 
him that he had no right to open Campbell’s mail. This 
angered Carson who told Wright to be careful of his words 
or he would have to kill him. Wright said nothing. Sudden- 
ly all left the house, mounted horses, and rode to the depot. 
Finding nothing of interest there, they entered Joe Walter’s 
saloon. It was now mid-afternoon. On the way to the can- 
tina Carson asked Wright for some money. The foreman 
told him he had none to give. This angered Carson who 
dug his spurs into his horse and began kicking the animal. 
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Wright told him he had no cause to maltreat the horse. Car- 
son told him again that it appeared he would have to kill 
him before the day was over. Since Wright would not give 
an order on Walter’s for whisky, Carson asked a negro who 
had joined the group to buy liquor for the party. 

“On the way back,” said Wright at the trial, “Carson 
and Mack, instead of walking their horses across the ford, 
tried to make them cross on the foot logs. Mack got half 
way across when his horse fell off, but he did not hurt any- 
thing. I rode away from the party, but they ran their horses 
and overtook me at Watrous. We went home about 7 p.m. 
When we got there, Bill wanted to know if they could all 
camp in the house. I said that he and Mack could but I did 
not know anything about the colored man and the (New) 
Mexican. They could go somewhere else. They left. Then we 
had supper. Bill was quarrelsome and refused to go to bed. 
He refused to do anything I asked him to. Milt Hern and 
his son, Andy, and Louis Chandler, who live close to me, 
came over, and we finally got Bill and Mack to go to bed 
upstairs. My visitors sat around and then went away. Bill 
came downstairs, cursed my wife, and demanded his sup- 
per. She cooked it. When he finished he looked across the 
table at me and said: ‘Wright, I am going to kill you before 
morning.’ He got up, went through Campbell’s room, then 
my room and went out. A half hour later he came back 
and went upstairs. Five minutes later he came down again, 
went into Campbell’s room, the noise frightening my little 
daughter. She ran to me and said: ‘Papa, he is going to 
kill you.’ I ran into the ante-room, picked up a shotgun, 
ran to my room and then into the kitchen across the hall. 
I left my door open and the kitchen door also. I was about 
thirty feet from him. Soon he ran into my room looking 
for me. He had just turned his back toward the kitchen 
when I shot him between the shoulders. I was afraid of 
shooting my little girl, who was darting across the room, 
so I aimed high. He jumped into the air, hollered, and ran 
upstairs. It was about 1 a. m. Saturday. I ran down to 
Watrous and gave myself up, and telegraphed Fort Union 
for Dr. Sparks. The doctor offered Bill no hope and said 
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he would die. He lived all day Saturday and died at 8:30 
Saturday night. His name was William Carson.” 

It was brought out in the trial that Carson was from 
Boston and liked to drink in order to stir up trouble. He 
was twenty-four years of age. He claimed that he was the 
son of Kit Carson. There is no evidence of this. He was 
buried near the house on the Campbell Ranch. Mack, who 
was in bed at the time of the shooting, told the people of 
Watrous that the foreman was guilty. He stirred up a lynch 
mob, but some of calmer nature took him prisoner and ap- 
pealed to the mob to let justice prevail. Wright pleaded 
self-defense. He admitted that he was a drinking man but 
not a desperado. The people of Watrous knew him as a 
peaceful man. The whole affair so unnerved him that he 
spent many days in bed. Mack left the country. 

After this Watrous settled down to a peaceful exist- 
ence. The population of Tiptonville climbed to one hundred 
and twenty-eight. Holmes & Wallace published THE 
WEEKLY PIONEER there because they expected it to ex- 
pand and eventually engulf Watrous. When it was evident 
that it would be the other way around, they moved the 
paper to Watrous. The population of the town at the time 
was an even hundred. Several years later the population 
was listed as five hundred. The Valmora Sanitorium was a 
great boom to Watrous as was the Shoemaker ranch and its 
fine breed of Palomino horses. The town might have con- 
tinued to grow had not a disastrous fire one night in April, 
1910, practically wiped it out. The entire business section 
as well as a large number of residences went up in smoke. 
The fire had started in the store of J. D. Rankin. A high 
April wind carried the flames to all the section of town 
west of the railroad. Hotel Frye was destroyed, two com- 
plete blocks reduced to ashes, two other stores, three sa- 
loons, one barbershop, and many residences laid waste. The 
town was never rebuilt. All the New Mexico Guide Book 
has to say for Watrous is: ‘“‘Watrous, 94.8 miles south of 
Raton, at the junction of the Sapello and Mora rivers, is 
a trading and shipping center serving a farming and ranch- 
ing community and the Valmora Sanitorium. Large lumber 
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shipments from Mora or Shoemaker Canyon to the east 
are loaded here. The population is 406.’ There was little 
change from the guide book of 1915 which said: ‘“‘Watrous 
is an important railroad point of Mora county and one of 
the largest communities of that section. Watrous is much 
interested in livestock, though the region immediately sur- 
runding it is a field of success for agriculture in almost any 
form, due to the large supply of water for irrigation pur- 
poses, and the heavy rainfall makes irrigation unnecessary 
in many instances. Watrous has a population of about 500 
souls. It has wheat, kafir corn, cane and millet. Crops of 
these are certain each year and there are some good crops 
of wheat, oats and barley matured in the vicinity ... ” 
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